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A Seeker after God 


Long ago I sought after God, the Hidden One, 

The Invisible, the Light of the world; 

Often I went to my chamber to pray, but 

Child as I was, I struggled in vain. 

I brought great words, indeed, but words of vain repetition,— 
Not my desires, but words taught by my elders and betters; 
They sprung from no deep wells in my being. 

I came out of my chamber distracted again and again; 

For I knew not where to find Him nor how,— 

The glorious Light of the world! 

My soul, my self, was not present to meet Him,— 

The Love in and behind all beautiful things! 


The years went and wonderful changes came to pass in my life; 
Marvelous truths, one by one, came to birth in my mind. 
Splendid laws, universal, compelling, appeared. At last 

My feeble will, never constant, discovered the Will All-Parental, 
Beneficent, at the heart of the world. 


In the daily gifts of the light I came to find, everywhere, 

Beauty and grandeur, by sea and on land; in the clouds, 

On the heights, and over the forests; in the small and the great. 
Better yet, love came into my heart and grew, sweet to receive, 

And sweeter yet to bestow and pour forth. 

I looked into the eyes of true-hearted friends; 

Ah! How often, dear God, was I taught the moving language of love,— 
A girl’s love, my bride’s love, the love of my wife, and then 

The gleam of true love from the eyes of our children; 

And again the bright look, as if out of heaven, 

On the faces of little ones, whom they in their turn put into our arms. 


And I learned at last to discover, as friendly hands grasping mine 
And seeking to help me, gave me their mystical pressure, 

The grand demonstration of Omnipotent Love, leaping and thrilling 
From spirit to spirit, over the mountains, 

And up and down through populous valleys; 

Flying free out of black mines, full of workers, under the hills; 

Flashing from ship to ship under their various flags, 

Bearing the tidings of all the weal and woe of the world; 

Piercing the fogs from many a lone lighthouse tower, 

Whispering courage, comfort, and hope to numberless sorrowing hearts. 
Wherever on all the broad earth love and intelligence 

Move hand in hand on their beneficent ways, 

In cheerful and venturesome acts, 

I beheld the manifestation of God 

In perpetual co-operation of will with His sons and His daughters. 


And now at last I go to my chamber again, 
Or walk in the woods, or stand on the shore of the sea, 
Whether at rest or in storm; 

Or traverse the crowded streets of the town, 

Or read the great words of the leaders of men, poets and seers; 
Or delight my soul in humble men’s noble deeds; 

And wherever I go, or whatever I do, whenever 

Love stirs in my heart, lo! the light of God shines on my way! 


In the glow of the sunshine, in the quiet of night, 

I find myself never alone. The Eternal is here, 

Where I watch, or I rest, or I work. I live in His presence: 

The Father of being, the Life creative of life, the clear fountain of Light. 
The sovereign Artist and Author of Beauty, 

The Good Will sustaining the worlds! He is beside and within me. 


Not for me to seek any longer; He finds me. 

I struggle no further; I do not pray or beseech, 

Or ever dream of changing His will! 

I listen and wait, till His peace sinks into my heart, 
Till His path leads straight on and up, 

Till His trumpet joyously calls. 


Where His peace is, no anger, hatred, or discord disturbs me; 

No ill-will or self-will, envy, pride, or conceit dims my sight; 

No fears shake my confidence. I trust all that I have, 

My innermost self and whatever is dear, where all treasures are safe, 
Whence my loved ones, His own incarnation, have come, 

Where the stars take their courses, 

And the good will invincible reigns, 

Where love and life are immortal. 


—C. F. D. 


{Reprinted from Tue CuristIANn Recister, October 22, 1925} 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


i 


THE DECLINE OF THE WEsT. Volume. I. Form 
and Actuality. By OswALp SPENGLER. 
Authorized Translation by C. F. ATKINSON. 
(Allen and Unwin. 21s. net.) 

The central thesis of Dr. Spengler’s system 
is that all the manifold achievements of a 
culture are but the working out of a destiny 
implicit in its earliest beginnings. - It follows 
that he is keenly alive to the organic relation- 
ship between all the elements of the life of 
an epoch, and it is doubtless for this reason 
that his own thought is involved, to a degree 
| remarkable even in a German philosopher, 
with the structure of the language in which 
it is expressed. The fact presents a difficult 
problem to his translator. German, with its 
complete equipment of auxiliary verbs, 
invites subtleties of distinetion or affinity 
which English does its best to forbid. Dr. 
Spengler’s system, for example, is based on 
the relationship of the becoming (das 
werdende) to the having become (das 
gewordene). Obviously the literal rendering 
is uncongenial to English idiom. But what 
is the translator to do ? If he writes, as an 
Englishman might write, “ being’’ and “ be- 
coming,”’ he uses two different verbs where the 
German is at pains to use different parts of 
the same verb ; and if he renders freely but 
more elegantly by ‘“‘ process”’ and “‘ results ” 
he destroys that verbal relationship on which 
the original lays stress. Mr. Atkinson 
has not hesitated. He has resolved to convey 
the flavour of his text even at the cost of 
outraging the English language. His rendering 
is necessarily clumsy and therefore difficult ; 
but the only alternative is a free paraphrase ; 
and, as Mr. Atkinson has set himself to trans- 
late Spengler and not to rewrite him, he 
has availed himself of it only in the ease of 
a few exceptionally compact and involved 
sentences. 

The method, though it gives a satisfactory 
sense of real contact with the origmal, 
has its critica] drawbacks. The system appears 
not only unfamiliar but foreign—so thoroughly 
German, in fact, that the doctrine of the in- 
evitable decline of Western civilization can 
be dismissed.as an Oberlehrer’s patriotic 
reaction to his country’s defeat in the war. 
It is no answer that the book was planned in 
1911, when the author saw the war coming 
and thought that his country would win. On 
the contrary, its thoroughgoing determinism 
then appears as the philosophic expression 
of the rigidity which Prussian militarism 
had imposed upon German life. But this line 
of criticism, though in the last resort it 
cannot be evaded, does an injustice to the 
range and power of the book. Born though 
it may have been of the circumstances of the - 


moment, the system is grounded upon 


vestigation, both wide and deep, of the 


‘space and not of time ? 
.Dr. Spengler prefers assertion to argument. 


‘js really downright_nonsense. 


ticular period of time. 


~ 


innermost quality of historic cultures. — 


method by which this investigation is con-- | 
Dr. Spengler | 
works out his ideas by the aid of a series of | 


ducted is broadly Kantian. 


antinomies, causality and destiny, space and 
time, nature and history, thought and will, 
all of which he characteristically relates 


both to one another and to the opposed person- _ 


alities of Darwin and Goethe. 

To Darwin—the name is used as a symbol 
for the nineteenth-century scientific mind— 
the external world appears as a multitude 
of facts systematized by the law of cause and 
effect. This Dr. Spengler calls the picture of 
the world-as-natwe, and the reasoning which 
produces it is deseribed as the logic of space. 
It is objected that just because it operates 
by dissection this method knocks life out of 
the universe. Accordingly Dr. 
sets over against it another logic, the logic of 
time, functioning psychologically by the will 
and not by thought ; another picture, that 
of the world-as-history, and another prin- 
ciple, that of destiny. 
time-setting, the external world is thus seen 


Spengler » 


Appreciated in its © 


to be a process moving towards its predestined . 


end by a law of internal necessity. The theory 
suffers from the verbal difficulty that what 
Dr. Spengler calls history is set up in opposi- 


tion to a scientific conception which is above | 


all things historical. This verbal confusion 
raises the greater doubt whether the antinomy - 
which Dr. Spengler considers fundamental 
really exists at all. What is his conception 
of destiny except the synthesis of all the 


“Causes and effects which analysis reveals ? 


And is it true that causality is a logie of 
On this vital point 


“Causality,” he declares with the emphasis 


of italics, “‘ has nothing whatever to do with 
‘time,”’ flippantly adding that this must seem 
-an outrageous paradox to ‘‘ Kantians who 
‘do not know how Kantian they are.” 
- reference to Kant. is a red herring to enable 


The 


Dr. Spengler to pass off as a paradox what 
Of course, 
causality has nothing to do with any par- 
It does not matter 
whether the effect follows the cause in the 
length of a geological epoch or whether 
it is accomplished chemically in a fraction of 
a second. The point is that the effect does 
follow, that the notion of sequence is the 
basis of the whole doctrine of causality, that 
this notion implies time, and that it could 
not be conceived except by minds that think 
in time. “ae 

On this unsubstantial metaphysic Dr. 
Spengler founds a philosophy of history 
which is always stimulating, though it may 
not always convince. The theory is that 
certain specific attitudes of mind towards 
the external world have 


omead shementeet, 3 


the life of an individual. Our own quarter 
of the world has been successively dominated 
by five cultures—the Egyptian, the Classical, 
the Arabian, the Gothic or Medieval, and the 
Western European, to which Dr. Spengler 
affixes the question-begging label Faustian. 
The theory requires some demonstration of 
the specific quality of each of these cultures, 
and this Dr. Spengler effectively deduces 
from their respective conceptions of mathe- 
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matics. .To the Greek mind, he submits, 
mathematics was a study of magnitudes, 
never really divorced from the concrete and 
actual. The Arabian mind, on the other 
hand, held a highly abstract conception 
of number, and its mathematics operate by 
means of symbols. The modern mind, again, 
approaches mathematics as a study of rela- 
tions, and its contribution begins with the 
infinitesimal calculus. Some of the _ best 
matter in the book exhibits the difference 
between the classical and the modern stand- 
points. To the Greek the essential problem 
of mathematics was to square the circle. 
If it were solved a curved surface would be 
made rectangular, and therefore measurable. 
But for our minds this problem has lost all 
its urgency because our interest is not in a 
magnitudo but in a relation stated hy the 
symbol z. Dr. Spengler traces this con- 
trast through all the arts, setting the pre- 
cise types of beauty in Greek sculpture over 
against the Faustian landscape-painting, with 
its irmmense spatial perspectives; the life of 
(Edipus, stumbling “‘ without warning upon 
@ situation,” against the life of Lear, maturing 
“inwardly towards a catastrophe ’—-a con- 
trast due to the fact that Faustian man has 
a sense of time, and therefore of destiny, 
which classical man entirely lacked. : 
What matters, the argument continues, is 
the dominant idea which, in the course of its 
development, finds expression first in one art: 
and then in another. Thus, in the modern 
culture, architecture gradually moves to 
the expression of that system of relations 
which appears vital to the Faustian mind. 
Hence it aims more and more definitely at 
the expression of pure form until at last, in 
baroque work, the actua! structure is felt as 
a hindrance and the idea passes over from 
architecture into music. Under the stimulus 
af this notidn Dr. Spengler’s thought becomes 
mystic, transcendent, powerfully  inypros- 
ive in its insistonce on the underlying unity 
Mf the most diverse activities. Tho Faustian 
nind aspires towards the infinite / thercfore— 
he discoveries of the New World, the circula- 
lon of the blood, and the Copernican universe were 
whieved almost simultaneously, and at bottom are 
ompletely equivalent ; and the discovery of gun- 
owder (that is, the long-rang2 weapon) and of 
winting (the long-range script) was little. earlier. 
All these achievements, in fact, were 
fiorts to express the dominant attitude of 
ee: and were accomplished out of an 
ard necessity. But there comes a time 


in all cultures.when this effort at expression 
has reached its maximum range, when the 
idea has been realized in as many forms as 
are possible to the type of mind which has 
conceived it, and when nothing remains but 
to work out its implications. At this stage, 
which in our.own .epoch Dr. Spengler be- 
lieves to have been reached about 1800, 
culture which is vital gives place to civili- 
zation which is- mechanical, and brain. so 
completely replaces soul that the law of 
the conservation of energy becomes a more 
cogent statement than the doctrine of per- 
sonal immortality. 


The wealth of illustration with which these 
conceptions are worked out accounts for the 
impression that the book has made. But 
again the question arises whether the dis- 
tinction between classical and contemporary 
thought is really fundamental, whether Dr. 
Spengler has rightly understood either of 
the ages which he contrasts. That the Greeks 
shirked and that the moderns attack the 
problem of the infinite is, of course, beyond 
dispute. But there is a flagrant non sequitur 
in arguing that the Greek mind was unaware 
of what it refused to investigate. The whole 
Platonic system is evidence to the contrary, 
and the way the Greek mind handled its 
problem was to concentrate on the instant 
so completely as to make it timeless. So, 
too, with the doctrine that cultures grow, 
mature, and die like individuals. After 
all, do our materials justify so relentless 
a generalization? At least Dr. Spengler 
lays himself open to the charge that he has 
imposed his theories on the facts. The 
Arabian culture, for example, whose influence 
and range he expounds on lines suggested by 
Strzygowski, is a necessity to an argument 
which postulates the decline and death of the 
classical idea. But if we are not enthralled 
by the postulate there is nothing to prevent 
us regarding Sancta Sophia as the last great 
constructive achievement of the Greek genius, 
which borrowed from Persia at the end as it 
had borrowed from Egypt at the beginning, 
and which only seemed to have lost its 
quality after Justinian’s day because it had 
communicated its secrets to aH mankind. 
Still more suspicious is Dr. Spengler’s 
attack on modern art, which he regards 
with all the less favour because it is French. 
His argument demandsthat there should be 
no idea behind it beeause new ideas do not 
occur when a culture has died down into a 


civilization. And so the modern masters 
are bludgeoned. ““Rembrandt’s mighty 
landscapes,’ we read, “‘ he essentially in the 


universe, Manet’s near a railway station ’’— 
as though a station were not as effective a 
microcosm as a mill. 


Objections such as these are not merely 
petty. They indicate the fundamental defect 
in Dr. Spengler’s system—namely, that its 
conclusions stand in amazing contradiction 
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to its premises. It is put forward as “ the 

philosophy of the future . . . the only 

philosophy which is within the possibilities | 
of the West-European mind in its next 

stages.” Soe this West European mind, 

whose outstanding quality is its emanci-- 
pation from the world of sense, its concen- 

tration on all possible relationships, its 

pursuit of the infinite, is to be summed 

up in one philosophy, and that philosophy 

rigidly determinist! The reader may well 

rub his eyes in wonder that so powerful a 

thinker should involve himself in so mons- 

trous a contradiction. His wonder will - 
pass if he reflects that when Dr. Spengler 

looked up from the abstractions of the 

mathematical textbooks he was comparing 

he found himself face to face with the Prussia- 

Germany which had proved that it would 

win the coming war. 
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BOOKS THAT HAVE CHANGED THE WORLD’S IDEAS! 


What magnificent books are these! Read the authors’ names—a roll-call 
of the world’s most daring and original writers: Ruskin, Tolstoi, Wells, 
Kropotkin, Veblen, Darwin, Draper and others. These are the mighty 
men whose masterpieces challenged and changed the world’s ideas. You 
will want to read these books. Glance at the titles, select the volumes you 
want, and get them at cost price—only 50 cents each! 
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Fuchs. Thorstein Veblen. 
2 War — PATRIOTISM Nez. Tue STATE. Franz 
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stoi. Edited by 13. PROGRESS AND 
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frauds and delusions that enslaved mankind, 
and which led the world out of the bondage of 
mental and physical slavery. Make your 
selection from the list above. Indicate it in 
the coupon. Then simply sign your name— 
SEND NO MONEY—and the books will be 
sent to your address. You will then pay the 
postman only 50 cents each, plus a few cents 
for carrying charges. If you are not satisfied, 
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INCE 1492, this earth of ours has been 

made over. Superstitions which ruled 

the world for ages have been overthrown. 
Time-wrinkled delusions have been exposed as 
foolish lies. Always the destruction of false- 
hood and superstition has been iostered by 
mighty books which have changed the world’s 
ideas. 


It may seem almost unbelievable. Yet it is 
actual fact that now you may obtain the great 
books which have enlightened the world, for 
only 50 cents each—a purely nominal sum. 


For years these world-changing master- 
pieces have been shut off from the great ma- 
jority of readers, simply because publishers 
always printed books for profit. Recently a 
group of pioneers decided that such epochal” 
volumes as these should be spread broadcast. 


So they agreed to finance a publishing house 
which would break away from the idea of 
making money. The order was given: ‘‘ Pub- 
lish these great books. Use clear, good print- 
ing. Get fine paper. Bind them in cloth. 
Make these volumes the equal of the usual 
$2.00 books. And then sell them at cost.’ 
This non-profit publishing enterprise now 
offers these fine books for only 50c each. 


Just Send Your Name—No Money 


Here are the books you want to read. The 
inspired masterpieces which smashed the 
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‘ propounded. But we cannot say that«it is | 
; too startling. Our ordinary notion of time | 
comes, as Professor Lewis shows, from our ex- © 
perience of “one-way” time. A moving pic- | 
ture run backwards is ludicrous. But physics, | 
throughout large regions, knows nothing of | 
these irreversible phenomena. Past and 
future are not essentially different to it. This 
theory of Professor Lewis’s is not so para- 
doxical when seen in relation to the “ time ” of 
_ physics. And no reader who responds to the 
imaginative audacity of modern physics can 
fail to be interested in it, | 
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1 ANATOMY OF ‘SCIENCE. 


By Giipert N. 
London: 


ANATOMY OF SCIENCE. 
Lewis. (Yale University Press. 
Milford. 14s. net.) 


This volume contains the Silliman memorial 
lectures recently delivered by Professor Lewis 
in Yale College, and it is a worthy member 
| of the distinguished series to which it belongs. 
| Professor Lewis states that his aim is to give a 
- contemporaneous cross-section of the inner 
| structure of science. The meaning of this 
| phrase becomes clear as we read the book, 
which is essentially a critical discussion of 
certain fundamental concepts used in modern 
5 ‘science. The lectures have all the air of being 
|| popular, without being really popular. The 
| ordinary reader would find difficulty in follow- 
'| ing the details of the discussions, but he would 
| get the gist of the matter. Professor Lewis 
has, in fact, made a valuable contribution to 
|} the great effort now going on to reyise the 
BS pot assumptions of science, but he has done 
|| so by discussing specific scientific problems. 
| } Thus, in order to illustrate the fact that 
' science deals with abstractions, he begins with 
| a discussion of numbers. He outlines in- 
_geniously the way in which we may suppose 
|. simple theorems concerning integral numbers 
} to have been worked out. When this has 
ie en done “our idiotic mathematical 
machine * begins stamping out formule such 
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is 4, 4, &c., to which no meaning can be 
Signed. But presently we find that 
applications can be made of these _for- 
mule and the notion of proper frac- 
in i ons becomes a part of our mental furniture. 
milarly with negative numbers. And 


fil finally the “irrational ” numbers are brought 
into the arithmetical scheme. W hen this is* 
“done we have the arithmetical “ continuum ” 
a the whole notion of number has become 
_yastly more abstract and yet more simple. 
urther, this highly abstract idea is very use- 
tf l.. With it we can represent continuous 
che ge, as the growth of a tree with time, or 
| the change of volume with temperature. 


< By illustrating the same tendency to abstrac- 
in the case of the concepts of space and 
_time Professor Lewis brings us right to the 
heart of modern physical problems. The 
space of Euclid is a highly refined concept, 
asta it was for long taken not only as a 
description of actual physical space, but as an 
count of the properties of any imaginable 
Sp ace. We now know that it is one abstrac- 

n among many, and that it is merely a ques- 
on of convenience which abstraction we use 
te | describe the actual world. Professor Lewis 
seribes some of the remarkable modern 
ometries that have been invented, parti- 
larly two that have been discussed by him- 
‘Professor. aii The more im- 
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portant of these, the geometry of asymptotic 
rotation, when applied to the real world, gives 
us the special theory of relativity. It becomes 
clear that the difficulties of pre-relativity 
physics were due to the assumption of a less 
relevant geometry.. On Newton’s scheme velo- 
cities are added together according to the 
simple rules of arithmetic ; the new geometry 
shows that velocities add together in such a 
way that, however many be taken, their sum 
can never exceed a certain limiting velocity 
—the velocity of light. All this, of course, has 
been well known since Minkowski first stated 
it, but Professor Lewis, beginning by giving 


us, as it were, several geometries to choose 
from, has brought the purely conven- 
tional element in scientific theories into 


admirable prominence. The more compli- 
cated geometry assumed by” Einstein in his 
general theory cannot be so simply described, 
but Professor Lewis succeeds in giving a clear 
idea of the theory in its geometrical aspect. 
He stresses the extreme minuteness of the de- 
partures from “flat” geometry which are 
necessary to explain the phenomena of gravi- 
tation. And yet gravitation, although con- 
ditioned by such minute changes, iswa very 
important fact about the world. 

Having discussed relativity theory, Professor 
Lewis proceeds to quantum theory, and here, 
to the scientific reader, is the most fascinating 
part of his book. It is well known that the 
“interference” phenomena of light offer 
extraordinary difficulties to. quantum theory. 
Professor Lewis suggests a solution. The 
technical account of this solution has already 
appeared. In this volume Professor Lewis 
tries to give, in simple language, the gist of 
the matter. It is nothing less than a complete 
revision in our notions of time and of cause and 
effect. We must assume, for instance, that 
we can affect the course of past events. If 
we can assume this we shall find that “ cer- 
tain inconsistencies between ‘prevailing 
physical ideas and the geometry which so 
admirably interprets the kinematics of relati- 
vity are removed.” This may seem a large 
concession to make in order to preserve a 
geometry. According to this geometry any 
two objects that exist on the path of the same 
light ray are in “ virtual contact.” But, Pro- 
fessor Lewis goes on: “I have spoken of vir- 
tual contact as distinguished from ordinary 
contact, but I do not wish to imply that it is 
any less a physical contact in the one case 
than in the other. I claim that my eye touches 
a star as truly as my finger touches this 
table.” And the eye, which has been in exist- 
ence only a few years, must be assumed to 
influence the original emission from the star, 
which may have occurred thousands of years 
ago. Itis evident that this theory is one of the 
-most startling that even modern physics has 
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